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ABSTRACT 



This report of a one-year study of the state of 
liberal education in four private schools culminates in specific 
recommendations to these schools and less specific proposals to other 
institutions. The study's basic hypothesis is that young people of 16 
to 20 years of age form a meaningful age group that traditional 
institutions might no longer serve as effectively as other structures 
deliberately designed for today's youth and their needs. 
Recommendations are made for; (1) founding four-year institutions 
encompassing grades 11 through 14, organized to meet the special 
educational needs of late adolescents; (2) striving for an integrated 
community, with a minimal number of explicit specialities and roles; 
(3) initiating temporary working internships; and (4) designing 
flexible schedules in units of 10 or 12 weeks available the year 
around. (Author/MLE) 
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Preface 



W.-,-, 

a committee, any reader immediately comprehends the criticism implied. 
It is, therefore, with no small misgivings that we submit this joint report. 
For inquiry, like friendship and art, is more often the work of individuals 
than of groups. Yet the subject of our study was such that a range of view- 
point and experience was required. Therefore, while it might have been 
simpler both for us and for the reader if one person had been given our 
commission, we swiftly and firmly became convinced that any finite com- 
mittee is too small to assess the insufficiencies of inherited habits and to 
propose new institutions in their place. Yet a committee so large as to re- 
flect all relevant educational interests, present and future, would have con- 
stituted the bulk of our society. And so it is that we found ourselves, too 
many to be elegant and too few to be wise, obliged to seek and test the opin- 
ions of others and to arrive at a consensus among ourselves. 

We have, further, taken the liberty of setting our observations and propo- 
sitions against the test of time. Our report was written in summer 1968, 
and we have asked ourselves whether, as recent history unfolded, our 
diagnoses still seemed reasonably sound. We believe that they are, and so 
we are prepared to lay them before the interested public. Dissatisfactions 
that earlier were thought to reflect disappointed privilege or spoiled youth 
have been seen to represent a broad, social need for new approaches and 
organs in education. We find, too, that the areas of our specific considera- 
tions and the thrusts of our recommendations have been matched by con- 
gruent developments in recent months. 

1. In the latter years of secondary school and the early ones of college, 
the traditional, discipline-oriented department is being complemented by 
problem-oriented task forces as modes of instruction and of faculty organi- 
zation. For— and this is our initial proposition— the liberal, life-enhancing 
education of late adolescents has come to be seen as something different 
from their instruction in the skills of informed and organized thought and 
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different, too, from preprofessional training in one of the inherited “lib- 
eral arts.” 

2. Not only do we believe, and do contemporary developments confirm, 
that the liberal education of late adolescents requires a reorganization of 
faculty and curriculum into task-oriented — which is to say student-oriented 
— units, but we argue further that a residential institution is especially 
able to extend this student-oriented synthesis into and throughout itself. 
Coeducation, the diverse uses of instructional space, indeed the deliberate 
confusion of places for “living” and for “learning” all can help provide 
an integrated environment, which in turn can best be expected to conduce 
to integrated personalities. The deliberate striving for such an integrated 
community, with a minimal number of explicit specialities and roles, is 
therefore our second proposition. 

3. Our third proposition is that even this extradisciplinary organization 
of the curriculum and of the community is not enough. Psychologists 
propose, and recent developments show, that late adolescents have a basic 
need for noncommitting apprenticeships, for temporary working intern- 
ships through which they can test themselves against the real world. At its 
worst, this often unconscious desire to belong to an active group and, 
through it, to manipulate the social environment can result in a violent, 
pious Sturm und Drang, At its best, it can be the occasion of social contri- 
bution and personal growth. Convinced that the late adolescent’s sense 
of contribution and his growth are tightly interrelated, we vigorously 
recommend the expansion of our sense of curriculum and community to 
include the active organization and execution of such experiences as a 
regular part of the students’ formal education. 

4. We are further persuaded that these working internships, as well as 
other more traditional learning experiences, can best be organized in units 
of roughly 10 or 12 weeks’ length, and that such units, including times for 
vacation, should be made available around the year. In our fourth propo- 
sition we therefore argue for a deliberate, aggressive use of the calendar, 
as of the weekly schedule, to serve the educational purposes of the insti- 
tution. We realize that this may seem a minor point, but we have seen 
faculties renounce significant gains out of a blind reverence for solid courses 
extending from September to June. And conversely we have watched more 
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flexible, more subservient calendars summon into existence, around them- 
selves, whole new sets of educational ends. 

5. We have seen all these changes, along with others, at work both in 
the later years of school and in the early ones of college. Indeed, they seem 
uniquely valuable— we could even argue “necessary”— there. This converg- 
ing set of increasingly similar tactics, among institutions that are otherwise 
in little mutual contact, struck us as an empirical demonstration of our 
study’s two basic hypotheses: that young people of 16 to 20 years of age 
form a meaningful age group and that their appropriate education will 
require meaningful changes in inherited institutions. Our fifth proposition, 
flowing from the preceding four, is that four-year institutions be founded, 
encompassing grades 11 through 14 and organized to meet the special 
educational needs of late adolescents. 

We have tried to make clear what we believe these special needs to be. 
And we should be quick to agree that they are being met, to some degree 
or other, at many secondary schools and colleges. But the inefficiencies 
and actual harm that such divided management works in actual students’ 
lives and the distractions that other, competing age groups with other, 
competing needs offer at schools and colleges place a presumptive value, 
we are convinced, upon the “middle” or “intermediate” colleges that we 
propose. In the face of so much discontent, the burden of proof rests 
squarely on those who would refuse to consider change. 

We do not argue in favor of change for change’s sake alone, although 
we would find value in a variety of educational paths. Nor do we believe 
that the romantic tone of this decade argues for permanently subjective 
forms of education. What is needed are new institutions, more congruent 
with contemporary and foreseeable personal and societal needs than are 
our present inheritances from another age. For, if it is certain that men 
require institutions if they wish to live together, it is equally true that the 
institutions of tomorrow will not be those we know today. 

We are not unaware of the way our report seems to slight the “disci- 
plines.” We say “seems” since those of value to inquiring, judging minds 
would be respected, learned, and used in the institutions we describe. But 
they would be exercised as means to common ends, not as independent 
ends in themselves. And if it is disturbing to think that, under these 
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circumstances, such eternal verities as Grimm’s Law, the Table of Elements, 
or the Mean Value Theorems might be slighted in favor of other modes of 
knowledge or of growth, it may prove comforting to recall that the study 
of modem languages, of the physical sciences, and of technical mathemat- 
ics represented another age’s sense of “relevance.” 

Harlan E Hanson 

Director of the Four-School Study 

November 1969 
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Introduction 

T 

JLhe Four-School Study embodies the strong belief, bordering on convic- 
tion, of the headmasters of the schools concerned that the inherited institu- 
tions of “secondary school” and “university” or “college” may no longer 
serve some students— or indeed many students— as well as might other 
structures deliberately designed for present people and present needs. In 
May 1967, therefore, the headmasters, supported by their trustees, pro- 
posed to the Carnegie Corporation of New Tfork that they mount a one-year 
study to examine the desirability and feasibility of making significant 
changes in the nature and the functions of the four schools— Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover; The Phillips Exeter Academy; The Lawrenceville School; 
The Hill School— in order that, with these changes, the schools might bet- 
ter foster the emotional and academic development of students during their 
last two years of secondary school and the first two years of college. ‘The 
question,” to quote their proposal, “is whether these four schools, indi- 
vidually or collectively, might better serve 16-20 year-olds through struc- 
tural and curricular changes that (would) provide a continuum through 
the sophomore year of college.” 

Several considerations had led the headmasters to believe that the tradi- 
tional division between the end of school and the beginning of college bears 
little relationship to contemporary possibilities and needs. Large numbers 
of students at these schools, as at many others, regularly take college-level 
courses, under the College Board’s Advanced Placement Program, in their 
eleventh and twelfth grades. Thus it is probably true that, by the end of 
grade 11, many students at these schools are as fully prepared for college 
studies as are most secondary school graduates. Put another way, many 
graduates of these schools may well have— or, with minor curricular ad- 
justments, could have— as much liberal education as have students at the 
end of the { sophomore year at many colleges and universities in the nation. 

This condition, alone, would not provide the grounds for deep concern. 
It might be said, after all, that such students are the very ones who can 
profit from— indeed, whose futures require— extensive liberal education. 
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But as the graduates of these schools attend an increasingly wider variety 
of colleges, the articulation between the spirit and the contents of their sec- 
ondary programs and those of their freshman years becomes increasingly 
disjointed. The Advanced Placement Program was established, with as- 
sistance from these schools, to provide the educational community with a 
practical way of assuring a reasonably appropriate transition from school 
to college. But the reports both of individual students and of professional 
researchers continue to tell the headmasters that, apart from a few strik- 
ing exceptions, colleges and universities tend to pay little more than lip 
service to the acute problem of curricular articulation. Thus, at the very 
rime that colleges and universities are seeking out increasingly hetero- 
.geneous student bodies, the numbers of the students they admit make effec- 
tive, informed curricular counseling and course placement increasingly dif- 
ficult, if not effectively impossible. Duplication of secondary school work, 
frustration, a sense of purposelessness are common complaints from the 
very students whom these schools thought they had “prepared” the best. 

Yet to say this is only to disclose another problem. In an earlier era 
schools like these were explicitely “preparatory schools.” (Before that 
they were indistinguishable from other “academies” which have since be- 
come colleges. ) Their reputations were based not only on the quality of a 
student’s experience there but also — and perhaps more so — on the ability 
of the school to prepare students to meet the explicit, curricular require- 
ments for admission to certain colleges. Those circumstances no longer 
prevail. There is no serious disagreement between what individual second- 
ary schools wish to offer in their “college preparatory programs” and what 
individual colleges and universities, a few technological institutes aside, 
will accept. But what was given with one hand was taken away by the other: 
these bland, generalized curricular requirements for admission are now 
theoretically necessary in the general but by no means sufficient in the 
particular. Thus secondary schools like these four can “prepare” their stu- 
dents in one sense for all colleges and in another for none. There simply is 
not room at every college for all the students who wish to, and are theo- 
retically eligible to, attend it. The result is, of course, the chaos of con- 
temporary college admissions, in which the colleges’ equipoised senses of 
self-interest and of social conscience keep them from accepting either a cen- 
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tral assignment system or open-market pricing, the two principal ways so- 
ciety has evolved of matching supply and demand. 

Things might well be worse; indeed, they probably would be under either 
of these two extremes. But it is equally clear that the pressures and uncer- 
tainties attendant upon the selective admissions process have reached an 
intolerable point. As the headmasters’ proposal stated, “The chaos of col- 
lege admissions and the related tensions developing from this chaos cannot 
be overstated.” They asked, therefore, not whether history could be re- 
versed and a gentler age restored, but rather whether more fruitful, appro- 
priate arrangements could be evolved to cope with contemporary and pre- 
dictable numbers of students and their needs. 

One of their principal concerns about the present system, or nonsystem, 
of college admissions is that its very chaotic unpredictability (the schools’ 
perspective of what the colleges regard as flexibility and heterogeneity) has 
a strongly adverse effect upon both the academic and the emotional growth 
of the young people directly involved. The latter years of school and the 
initial ones of college are important years of growth and maturation. Stu- 
dents wish to go to this college or that in the hope, perhaps false perhaps 
not, of becoming like the other students there. They wish not just to get 
something out of the college, but to have the college put something of itself 
into them. They see, in other words, an important element of their future 
selves at stake in the admissions decision. At the same time, this decision 
has come to appear — and sometimes to be — increasingly capricious, if only 
again because of the numbers involved. And whatever its basis, the decision 
if adverse can have a withering effect on an adolescent’s sense of self- 
esteem. The headmasters wondered whether alternate channels, with dif- 
ferent points of articulation, might be useful here, for they hesitate to set 
about urging their students not to care about where they go to college. 

Even if students do survive the uncertainties of admissions and of ap- 
propriate course placement, they find that the departmentally oriented col- 
lege faculty is little interested in them as the people they are or, perhaps 
more important, hope to become. Trained as specialists to train other spe- 
cialists, sought and judged as specialists, regarding themselves and regarded 
as specialists, college professors seem decreasingly inclined or even able to 
organize and offer the broad, liberal education of late adolescents. Power 
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resides in the university department, and its members regard with pride 
and purpose those who decide to go on. Thus the nature and content of 
those elementary courses which the faculty teach with gusto are determined, 
ultimately, by the general requirements for the Ph.D. Just as the college 
has become a league of mutually independent departments, sharing a com« 
mon heating plant, admissions office, and parking lot, so too the under- 
graduate curriculum appears to be becoming a hodgepodge of successive 
courses for potential specialists, spiced (or diluted) with special courses 
for those presumed to have no further interest in the field. 

This arrangement, presuming either a specialist’s interests or none, trans- 
fers the logic of the graduate school, where the faculty were trained, to the 
college, where the majority of them teach. *Yet students come to the college 
as much to discover interests as to pursue them, and certainly more to learn 
about themselves and their world them to master the first steps toward the 
Ph.D. Thus they report that the college curriculum is overspecialized, obso- 
lete, and often dull. 

Graduates of the four schools concerned in this study report that instruc- 
tors in the lower divisions of colleges and universities seem to take little 
interest in their students and their courses. In other words, not only the 
undergraduate curriculum but the faculty is oriented toward the graduate 
specialties. It even appears to be this basic crystalization of the faculty 
around its disciplines that determines the content, and hence the style, of 
its lower-division courses. In any event, the instructors seem to aspire to- 
ward, or feel most comfortable in, the more specialized work for which 
they were trained and hence to find little professional value in the intro- 
ductory courses in their fields, even slighter value in less specialized courses, 
and similarly little interest in undergraduates who do not display an intent 
at least to major in the field. 

Given the present nature of their training and the present realities of 
their profession, the instructors’ attitudes are as easy to comprehend as to 
bemoan. Yet, the headmasters believed, these are not merely minor, inci- 
dental insufficiencies; rather, to quote from their proposal once again, they 
should be regarded as “harmful academically and emotionally to young- 
sters still very much in their formative years and in need of meaningful re- 
lationships with adults.” 



The rapid growth of junior colleges as instruments for general educa- 
tion— with preprofessional studies in separate, senior colleges— lent an 
added thrust to these considerations and led the headmasters to wonder 
whether, under new structural arrangements, residential academic com- 
munities such as theirs might not be found peculiarly appropriate for the 
education of young adults. Supported in this supposition by a generous 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, the headmasters asked 
the College Entrance Examination Board to organize and direct the inquiry 
by means of a committee consisting of one teacher from each school. 

The College Board was founded in 1900 to meet the specific demand of 
“preparatory schools,” both public and independent, for common curricu- 
lar admissions requirements among the increasing range of colleges to 
which their graduates wished to go. And since that time the central purpose 
of the Board has remained that of providing forums and instruments 
through which the American educational community, acting in concert 
where no single institution can act alone, might remove barriers to higher 
education. In the past these cooperative efforts have taken the form of com- 
mon aptitude and achievement tests, common dates of admissions decisions 
and of candidates* replies, common forms and criteria for the determina- 
tion of financial need, common requirements for advanced placement, ad 
hoc commissions on curriculum, and a constant stream of joint conferences, 
research studies, and publications. Finding the proposed inquiry consonant 
with its traditional task, the Board was glad to appoint a director and an 
assistant director and to furnish the necessary administrative services. 

Our committee met almost every week throughout the 1967-68 academic 
year. It consisted of the four instructors, who remained on part-time teach- 
ing assignments at their schools, and the director, formerly a college teacher 
and administrator and regularly the director of the Board’s Advanced 
Placement Program. The committee also met with the four headmasters at 
intervals throughout the year. This report, therefore, must be read not as the 
work of philosophers or historians of education, but rather as an extended 
observation, on the part of professional participants, of the present state 
of liberal education in these four schools, other schools like them, still other 
schools, and in the universities and colleges to which their graduates are 
proceeding in increasing numbers. The initial proposal and the consequent 
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inquiry were firmly rooted in the actual experience of the four schools, but 
the committee realized that there were many others sharing the same con- 
cerns. As the study got under way, we became vividly aware of the inter- 
connectedness, through student movement, of American institutions at the 
secondary and tertiary levels. There is no secondary school that sends its 
graduates to only one college, just as there is no college that draws its 
freshmen from only one school. Just as the headmasters had concluded that 
their concents reflected problems beyond the competence of present struc- 
tures, the committee quickly realized that any proposed solutions would 
have to fit into this broader, national context. 

Thus our report, like its predecessor in so many ways— the Blackmer Com- 
mittee’s General Education m School and College 1 — consists of specific rec- 
ommendations from practicing instructors to the schools at which they 
teach and of more general proposals from a task force of American educa- 
tors to their colleagues at other institutions. We had no choice. Concerns 
not grounded in our professional lives might well have proved only anxious 
musings, and proposals aimed exclusively at four of the nation’s 25,000 sec- 
ondary schools would hardly justify the opportunity at hand. 

Like our predecessors on the Blackmer Committee, therefore, to whose 
report we wish to direct our readers and shall allude in the following chap- 
ters, we consulted our own considerations, those of our immediate col- 
leagues, and the thoughts of other persons— professional and lay— interested 
in the problem. The people who shared our more formal conversations and 
colloquiums are listed at the end of this report. A bibliography at the end 
of the report lists the books and articles we found most useful. 

In one sense both lists are extremely inadequate. For our problem was 
not simple, involving as it did an estimation of the natures and relation- 
ships, both present and future, of American society, late adolescence, and 
formal education. On the other hand the authorities we consulted impressed 
us by their insight and dedication to the problem. Therefore, while our con- 
sultants can hardly be held responsible for our conclusions— indeed, their 
criticism served us better than agreement— we wish to thank them publicly 
here. The generous candor with which they received our inquiries gave our 



1. Alan R. Blackmer et at, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Presa, 1952. 
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meetings both utility and grace. Whatever values we may have gained from 
these consultations we clearly owe to them, while our report’s insufficiencies 
remain, of course, our own. 

We were repeatedly made aware of the complexities involved in effecting 
many of the apparently slight changes we propose at any one institution. 
Frequently we consulted with committees that had a one-year life span, like 
our own, but could speud the whole year on a single topic that we could 
only consider briefly. But we were consoled by the realization that we were 
not alone in our diagnoses of issues and proposals for change. In our read- 
ings we frequently found only recommendations about research needed on 
problems that we had concluded had to be faced. Again, we were reassured 
to find companions on the trail. 

It is, therefore, with as many disclaimers to any mastery of our subject 
as thanks to the dozens of teachers, students, physicians, administrators, 
and others with whom we talked, that we report our conclusions to the four 
headmasters and a broader public. \et, if general education marks the will- 
ingness to act before all the evidence is in, interested ignorance is a highly 
proper stance. Ars lortga , vita brevis est . But nc committee can hope to sit 
forever. 
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JLhe four headmasters had agreed that responsibility for the liberal edu- 
cation of late adolescents is at present shared between secondary school and 
college; that it is an important task; and that these institutions could prob- 
ably be assisted in their performance of it through structural changes 
in their present, inherited arrangements. The first task of the committee was 
therefore to arrive at a working definition of liberal education and at an 
estimate of its importance. At the same time we had to make a judgment of 
the homogeneity of the group we were asked to consider, 16- to 20-year- 
olds, and to relate this judgment to the rest of the American educational 
scene. Indeed, we found ourselves obliged to face this latter issue first. 

With an increasing proportion of late adolescents completing secondary 
school and going on for at least two years of college, it seemed to us that 
the general needs of such young people, rather than any assumptions based 
upon conditions of the past, should be the starting point in considering 
their education. The days when the more bookish of the young genteel went 
to college to be introduced to Western culture, when others were sent to 
grow up out of the way, and when ambitious young people from a variety 
of backgrounds went as a first step toward professional school are clearly 
past. Increasingly American society simultaneously permits and expects 
young adults to acquire the insights and skills of at least two years of col- 
lege. And those whom circumstances force to content themselves with the 
lesser, legal minimum of schooling constitute the dropouts who appear on 
the unemployment lists. 

These facts have many consequences. To us they meant that grades 13 
and 14 can no longer be considered part of a special program, which a 
minority of the age group elect or are able to pursue. Instead, they have 
become integral parts of the educational plans of every state and increas- 
ingly of every family as well. This is not to say that their curriculums, to 
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